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AAfE/UCAJ^^ COUNCIL ON THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN UNGUAGES 



December 29, 1966 Konneth W. Mildenberger appeared a, 
the Foreign Language Program General Session of the 
Annual Meeting of the Modern LaiiGuage Association 
or America and delivered an address entitled “Prospects 
for a Unified Profession.” Since this address summarizes the 
past history and faccors which motivat'^ the organization 
of the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 



National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. In order that the foreign language teachers 
at aU levels may be fully aware of the circumstances under 
which this oiganization is coming into being, I have under- 
taken to report as factually as possible the progression of 
events. I trust that the documentation will clarify and em- 
phasize the fact that the American Council on the Teach- 
JAGFS, as now conceived, is to be and 
1-membership organization, demo- 
1 by its own members. It is with this 
inizational framework of the Ames- 
Teaching of Foreign Languages 
;he Organizing Committee. 

Robert F. Roeming, 
Managing Editor 
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PROSPECTS FOR A UNIFIED PROFESSION* 



Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Associate Secretary and Director of Programs 
Modern Language Association of America 



My good friends, it has been eight years since I 
last spoke with you here at the annual General Ses- 
sion of the Foreign Language Program. That was in 
December 1958, and the new National Defense 
Education Act was only getting under way. At that 
time I came up to New York from Washington just 
as I was beginning seven years in the U. S. OflSce of 
Education administering the NDEA Language 
Development Program, and, later, other parts of 
NDEA. The 1958 Annual Meeting of MLA hummed 
with anticipation of the newly won support from the 
Congress. In my address that December I enumer- 
ated what I felt to be the successes and the failures 
of the first six years of the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram. Since then some of the failures have been 
ameliorated through NDEA financial support and 
the efforts of tens of thousands of language teachers. 
But one failure has persisted — the lack of a unified 
profession of foreign language teachers. 

By “unified profession” I mean a national com- 
munity of teachers of any and all reign languages at 
all levels of education genuinely and actively con- 
cerned with common pedagogical and professional 
problems, as well as with scholarly interests. If such a 
community of professionally interested people exists, 
it has not been given much opportunity to make it- 
self evident on the national scene. 

Please note that I spoke of teachers of all foreign 
languages at all levels of education. There are, of 
course, good reasons to encourage the professiona.1 
work of national organizations for specific lar,- 
guages — French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Chinese, Arabic, Russian, etc. But my thesis to- 
day deals with a “unified profession” of teachers of 
all foreign languages at all levels. 



For some p>ersons a unified profession may not 
seem necessary or advisable. But the recent progress 
and prosperity of modern foreign language study in 
American education should not be considered an 
unalterable condition. Our educational enterprise is 
changing very swiftly, and so too is our society. 

Only an organized and unified profession will be 
able to contend with, and indeed utilize, the power- 
ful pressures that are closing in around us. 

Fifteen years ago when the MLA Foreign Lan- 
guage Program was beginning, the preeminent prob- 
lem was the very existence of foreign language study 
as a basic component of American education. All 
other problems paled before the spectre of language 
teaching dwindling on all sides and the imminent 
prospect that soon only in a few private schools and 
in the public schools of wealthier communities would 
remnants of language study continue, while in higher 
education it would settle down to the translation of a 
few foreign authors by a few curious students. 

Thanks in large part to the activities of the For- 
eign Language Program in the 1950’s and the lan- 
guage provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, the situation has changed dramatically. 
In 1964, there were four milhon enrollments in for- 
eign languages at the secondary school level, one 
million in higher education, and uncounted millions 
in elementary schools. Today American society ap- 
pears to accept the educational importance of the 
study of foreign languages and cultures. Nevertheless, 
we mu.st be ever vigilant against negative, diver- 

* An address delivered December 29, 1966 at the 
Foreign Language Program General Session of the Annual 
Meeting of the Modem Language Association of America. 
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sionary, or overriding influences which might reverse 
the trend. You as foreign language teachers, working 
together, have a professional responsibility to make, 
ana to keep, language study effective and meaning- 
ful now and in the years ahead, lest American so- 
ciety at its own peril — once more turn away. 

There are immense forces at work in our society 
which will have profound consequences for all of 
American education, including foreign language in- 
struction. I would call to your attention the official 
Census Bureau statistics revealing that almost half 
of the United States population is now under the age 
of 25, and almost one-third is under 15. We have be- 
come a nation of children and youth. Every fourth 
American is enrolled in school or college, and re- 
sponsible leaders are talking now of required educa- 
tion beyond high school for all. Secondly, I would 
remind you that, with almost none cf the bitter 
controversy of earlier years, the Congress of the 
United States has in 1964, 1965, and 1966 approved a 
remarkable variety of financial aid programs for 
education involving billions of Federal dollars an- 
nually, which in turn draw other new billions from 
state, local, and private sources. 

Now, probably you have been aware of both these 
developments, which are not unrelated. In recent 
months, American big business has also been putting 
together the facts and projecting the meaning. A few 
months ago a new book appeared entitled Guide to 
Support Programs jor Education. A slim 160-pages of 
summarized information with much white space, this 
book was prepared and published by the Minnesota 
Mining Company, prominently advertised in the 
WaU Street Journal, and unblushingly priced at $12. 

I have no doubt that many copies have been bought 
and studied by business interests. For big business, 
always searching for new horizons, has recognized a 
huge market in education if it can only discover how 
to reap it. 

The attention of firms dealing with the new tech- 
nologies has been especially attracted. Powerful 
coiporarions producing electronic equipment and 
services xj’ information analysis and dissemination 
are employing their financial leverage to control 
publishers with access to educational materials. For 
instance, the Raytheon Corporation has acquired 
D. C. Heath; Xerox Comoration has boiiPht 
Wesleyan University Press; Radio Corporation of 
America has purchased Random House; Columbia 
Broadcasting System has acquired Allyn and Bacon 
and several other producers of educational materials; 
Bell and Howell has signed a contract with the U. S. 
Office of Education for the photocopy dissemination 
of educational documents; the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, the giant of the elec- 
tronics field, has acquired Science Research Asso- 



ciates (a major educational testing organization), 
and is already experimenting in classrooms witji the 
use of the computer as a master teacher; Time-Life 
and General Electric have formed a new educational 
research organization, the General Learning Cor- 
poration, to apply computer technology to the class- 
room— and Francis Keppel, distinguished foimer 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, heads the new 
corporation. 

I ask your forgiveness for this lengthy recitation 
about big business. Btit I hope you are impressed. I 
am. The point of all tli.is is that well-financed modem 
technology is probing educational possibilities on a 
scale and in a dimension that may someday make 
mere language laboratories and overhead projectors 
as primitive as the blackboard and flashcards seem 
now. For inevitably the potentialities of super- 
electronic application to foreign language instruction 
will be explored fully. Here then is a many-faceted 
challenge, one of your major problems of the not o- 
distant future. 

If all of this seems at the moment to lack im- 
mediacy, let’s take note of some other proble m*; 
which are quite real. I shall merely enumerate some 
pressing problems which cry out for sound and con- 
certed national attention— FLES, articulation, se- 
quence of language learning, certification, the ade- 
quate preparation of new school teachers, the ade- 
quate preparation of new college teachers, the role of 
culture in the language classroom, the psychology of 
language learning, study abroad, flexible scheduling, 
junior high schools, the role of language instruction 
in the rapidly expanding junior college, biling;ualism 
in American jociety, educational television, self-in- 
struction, etc. 

One aspect of the problem of unified professional- 
ism has been the lack of means for adequate access to 
information about the field of language teaching. 
There is now good reason to expect that this cir- 
cumstance will change dramatically thanks to the 
Educational Research Information Center of the 
U. S. Office of Education, or ERIC. The MLA/ERIC 
Clearinghouse on the Teaching of Foreign Languager 
(specifically, the commonly taught languages — 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, Latin, 
and Classical Greek) in cooperation with the sister 
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Linguistics (which will deal with all other languages, 
as well as linguistic science) will make easily ac :ess- 
ible all significant current information I:i the field. 
The ERIC system is today a long way from becom- 
ing operational as a national information system, but 
many people are working hard to hasten the day 
when complete operation begins. 

I shall not go into the details of ERIC because 
moot of you I hope all — have read about it in the 
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first issue of Foreign Language Annals, mailed last 
October. This experimental little publication was 
sent to all MLA members who are foreign language 
teachers and to mailing lists volunteered by editors of 
state language newsletters and state foreign language 
supervisors and consultants. We are nncac grateful 
for the superb cooperation of these persons. We had 
planned to mail 50,000 copies, but the mailing lists 
we accumulated actually involved 60,000 names and 
addresses. There was some duplication, but we hope 
such recipients passed the extra copy on to a col- 
league. For whatever it is worth, I believe this was 
the first time that so many foreign language teachers, 
from graduate school to elementary school, shared 
the same information practically simultaneously. 
The second issue of Foreign Language Annals will be 
mailed in late winter. 

An effective information system can greatly help 
toward professional unity. But I believe that ulti- 
mately there must be a membership association 
which vigorously serves the common professional 
interests of - ’I teachers of foreign languages what- 
ever the language or the level of education. For the 
remainder of my time I shall discuss such an or- 
ganization. For the fact is that this association is in 
process of development. 

Permit me to trace the chronology of this develop- 
ment. In the fall of 1965 the Advisory Committee of 
the Foreign Language Program urged that the MLA 
staff explore possibilities for initiating such an asso- 
ciation, and this message was communicated to the 
MLA Executive Council the following December. 
When the FL Program Advisory Committee met in 
the spring of 1966 it took more positive action, 
drafting a resolution to the MLA Executive Council 
recommending that the new association be started 
under the aegis of the MLA. The next meeting of the 
MLA Executive Council was not until last October. 
At that time the Council unanimously approved this 
recommendation and also approved a set of draft 
guidelines for organizing the new association, sub- 
ject to review by a Committee on Organization. The 
Committee on Organization met several weeks later 
and revised the guidelines in a most constructive 
way. The guidelines were then submitted to the 
Coundl by mail, and several additional weeks passed 
before they were approved. These detailed guidelines 
are still undergoing refinements. 

The new association is called the American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. The acronym 
is ACTFL, which probably will be pronounced to 
rhyme with “tactful.” 

The MLA Executive Council in October issued the 
following policy statement approving initiation of 
the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages: 



The remarkable rise of interest in the study and 
teaching of foreign languages in the last decade 
and a half is of such importance to education that 
our profession must take all possible steps to main- 
tain and further it. To focus and nourish this inter- 
est we need a professional organizaLion that will be 
permanently devoted to the problems of teaching 
all foreign languages at all levels. The Modern 
Language Association of America will take the 
responsibility for initiating such an organisation 
and giving it continued support. 

The Association is the appropriate bearer of this 
responsibility. The constitutional purpose of the 
Association is “to promote study, criticism, and 
research in modern languages and their literatures, 
and to further the common interests of teachers of 
those subjects.” The size of the Association (the 1 966 
membershipis24,000) audits great vigor (the mem- 
bership has quadrupled in twenty years) means that 
it can call upon impressive professional resources in 
nurturing an organization for foreign language 
teaching. 

Recent activities of the Association have dem- 
onstrated its lively concern for foreign language 
instruction and its effective participation in the 
advancement of language programs. During the 
years immediately following World War II it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the national in- 
terest was suffering from widespread indifference 
to foreign languages and that the objectives and 
methods of language teaching needed to be 
thoroughly re-examined. Since no public or pri- 
vate agency seemed willing or able to undertake 
the vigorous and comprehensive effort that was 
needed, the MLA instituted the Foreign Language 
Program. This Program, which began in Septem- 
ber 1952, has sought to make the teaching of for- 
eign languages an effective component in American 
education. With significant financial contributions 
from the regular MLA budget and with substantial 
support from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the United States 
Government, the FL Program has marshalled the 
cooj>erative efforts of several thousand persons in 
developing and carrying out policies for bettering 
foreign language instruction. The effects of these 
activities, which have frequently been described, 
are dramatic and far-reaching. 

At this moment of striking success for its emer- 
gency efforts the MLA cannot consider the battle 
won. In order to consolidate the gains resulting 
from the Foreign Language Program, the Asso- 
ciation will now formally sponsor the creation of an 
individual-membership organization in which all 
persons and groups interested in the quality of 
foreign language teaching may participate di- 
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rectly. The new organization will be called the 
American Counctl on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages (ACTFL). It will provide an institu- 
tional center for the new professionalism that has 
developed since 1952 among foreign language 
teachers and supyervisors in public and private 
education on all levels and in college faculty re- 
sponsible for the preparation of teachers. This pro- 
fessionalism warrants the advantages and chal- 
lenges of a new national service organization. 

The Executive Council of the Association has 
approved the concept of ACTFL and specific plans 
for establishing it. In taking this action, the Coun- 
cil voices the pride of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in Its role since 1952, and affirms a con- 
tinuance of its vigorous interest in developing 
language instruction. The Executive Council has 
established the Foreign Language Program Advi- 
sory Committee, with appropriate additions to its 
membership, as the Committee on Organization 
for ACTFL, and it has provided a number of 
guidelines on the structure of the Council. 

The Committee on Organization includes the six 
original members of the FL Program Advisory 
Committee and five added persons. The FL Program 
Advisory Committee members are: Mildred V. 
Boyer (Romance Languages, University of Texas), 
Ruth J. Dean (French, Mount Holyoke College), 
William R. Parker (English, Indiana University), 
Joseph Thomas Shaw (Slavic, University of Wis- 
consin), Friedrich W. Strothmann (German, Stan- 
ford University), W. Freeman Twaddell (German 
and Linguistics, Brown University). 

The five additional Co’mcil appointees are: Ed- 
ward D. Allen (Foreign i^anguage Education, Ohio 
State University), Carl DeUaccio (Director of For- 
eign Languages, Tacoma Public Schools, Washing- 
ton), Ruth Keaton (Consultant in Foreign ^n- 
guages, Georgia State Department of Education), 
Barbara Ort (Consultant, Foreign Languages, Mich- 
igcn State Department of Public Instruction), Sister 
Teresa Bernard (Latin, Notre Dame Academy, 
Worcester, Mass.). 

All eleven members of the Committee on Or- 
ganization are accomplished and respected pro- 
fessional persons and they were chosen for this rea- 
son. None was appointed for the purpose of repre- 
senting” a faction, organization, or any cause, other 
than the advancement of effective language teaching. 

Probably nothing in my career gives me as much 
satisfaction and hope for the future than my next re- 
marks. The MLA Executive Council had in Novem- 
ber extended an invitation to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations (NFMLTA) to 



join in co-sponsoring and supporting ACTFL. On 
Tuesday afternoon of this week the Executive Com- 
mittee of NFMLTA, under the presidency of Profes- 
sor Kathryn Hildebran of Western Maryland Col- 
lege, voted the following resolution: 

Be it resolved: 

1. That the Federation accept the invitation of 
the MLA to become co-founder of the Ameri- 
can COUNQL ON THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN 

Languages; 

2 . That it put The Modern Language J ournal at the 
disposal of the new organization as soon as ap- 
propriate; 

3. That each AAT presently a constituent mem- 
ber of the Federation (to wit: AATF, AATG, 
AATI, AATSP, and AATSEEL) be repre- 
sented by one delegate on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the ACTFL; and 

4. That the Federation reserve the right to dis- 
burse all its funds at its own discretion, prior to 
December 31, 1968, if possible. 

In warm response to this constructive action by 
the Excutive Committee, the Committee on Organi- 
zation for ACTFL on Tuesday night prepared and 
approved the following statement: 

At its meeting of 27 December 1966, the Com- 
mittee on Organization of the American Council on 
THE Teaching of Foreign Languages accepted all 
four parts of the resolution of 27 December 1966 by 
the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion OF Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
tions to wit: 

Be it resolved : 

1. That the Federation accept the invitation of 
the MLA to become co-founder of the Amer- 
ican Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages; 

2. That it put The Modern Language J ournal at 
the disposal of the new organization as soon 
as appropriate; 

3. That each AAT presently a constituent mem- 
ber of the Federation (to wit : AATF, AATG, 
AATI, AATSP, AATSEEL) be represented 
by one delegate on the Board of Directors of 
the ACTFL; and 

4. That the Federation reserve the right to 
disburse all its funds at its own discretion, 
prior to December 31, 1968, if possible. 

The Committee on Organization of ACTFL 
expressed the hope that the constituent members 
of the NFMLTA will vote on that resolution 
before 30 June 1967, so that if two-thirds of the 
constitutent members of the NFMLTA support 
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the resolution, the MLJ can be legally transferred 
to^ACTFL before 1 September 1967 and can be 
published thereafter as an official organ of ACTFL. 

The Committee on Organization of ACTFL 
welcomes the Federation as co-founder of ACTFL, 
the new national individual membership organi- 
zation, which presages a vigorous unity of all 
foreign language teachers. 



As the foregoing suggests, the resolution of the 
Executive Committee of NFMLTA is subject to 
ratification by two-thirds of the eleven constituent 
associations of the National Federation. I feel con- 
fident that the members of these associations will 
echo the vision of the Executive Committee and ap- 
prove its thoughtful action. 

The Committee on Organization and the new Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, F. Andre Paquette, have a busy 
time ahead for the next eight months, preparing the 
way. Can ACTFL succeed in welding active pro- 
fessional unity? A good friend of foreign languages 
recently doubted that there is a profession of foreign 
language teachers. Another good friend — jokingly. 



I hope — said this is the first time in history that a 
professional association has been organized before 
there was a profession. I know that both these good 
friends will be pleased if they are shown to be wrong. 
Both have pledged their active support to ACTFL. 
For my part, perhaps I am unwisely optimistic. I 
believe there is a profession out there— in Florida, 
California, Maine, Indiana, Colorado, Texas — ^and 
that it wants to serve and be served. If there is not, 
then the past fifteen yer.rs have indeed been futile. 
ACTFL is now an empty vessel, waiting to be filled 
with sound ideas, hard work, and progress. I pray 
that it will not turn out to be just a ceremonial as- 
sociation. 

I hardly know how to end this address since it is 
really an introduction — ^a prologue — to what I hope 
is the bright new future for professional unity. We 
are about to move into a new and exciting phase of 
professional life. Its success will depend upon the 
active participation of each individual in this audience 
and of the 60,000 other language teachers of America. 
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